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The next consideration is of sanctions. The personal sanctions are 
considered as a psychological and ethical problem. Then come up for 
review the social sanctions. The author claims that the opposition 
between the two is largely fictitious, because it can not be conceived that 
there are social sanctions that do not rest on personal ones for the very 
reason that there can be no society without persons. Yet the reality of 
opposition between the two sanctions is not denied, for the individual is 
often in revolt against the social order. Then the problem of the second 
book is raised : " What place in the social development, if any, has the 
opposition between the personal sanctions and the social sanctions ? ' ' 

Thus we come to the person in action and to social organization. 
Throughout the book the biological analogy is ever brought to the test, 
and in this section is the culmination of the argument that "social 
organism " is a false conception because the phenomenon is psychological, 
or analogous to a growth of consciousness instead of analogous to the de- 
velopment of a biological organism. 

It is a matter of regret that the author did not force home one point. 
After having, by long labor, arrived at the conclusion that the social is 
in reality a psychological affair and susceptible of being evolved from the 
individual consciousness, thus breaking the tie between the social and the 
biological, the ax could have been applied to those theories that seek to 
identify social and biological evolution, regarding the former as the final 
function of the latter. 

The author's literary method is involved, and one can not quite 
escape the conviction that he is tedious ; but he has certainly made a 
strong case for his thesis. Clark Wissler. 

The Todas. By W. H. R. Rivers. London : Macmillan & Co. ; New York: 

The Macmillan Co., 1906. 8°, 755 pp. 

This is a gran'd work, though nothing more perhaps than might have 
been expected by one acquainted with its author's previous labors in 
Torres strait. Full of meat from cover to cover, it yet exhibits a true 
scientific attitude in the care with which the proven or partially proven is 
distinguished from the uncertain and the unknown. In approaching this 
work Mr Rivers found himself confronted by a tribe that was no stranger 
to ethnologists — one, in fact, supposed to be known so well as hardly to 
require further investigation. The enormous advance our author has 
made upon that work, however, although he himself is always careful to 
give full credit to his predecessors, suggests what slender basis there may 
be for the statement sometimes made that such and such a field has been 
exhausted. 
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The interest attaching to the people under consideration has been due 
in the first place to their unique social customs, especially their pro- 
nounced and peculiar polyandry, amounting in some cases to group mar- 
riages between families, and secondly to the extent to which general 
theories of social evolution have been based on these. Mr Rivers is to 
be commended for the limited extent to which he has allowed himself to 
be prejudiced in advance in his study of the people in question and the 
fairness with which he presents facts that might be adduced in favor of 
this or that hypothesis. 

At the present day the Todas number about 800 souls, divided in the 
proportion of about five to two between two endogamic sections called 
Tartharol and Teivaliol. Each of these in turn is subdivided into a num- 
ber of clans owning separate villages but forced to marry outside. It is 
an interesting commentary on the fallacy of many popular sociological 
arguments that here among a polyandrous people, where if anywhere pa- 
ternity is uncertain, descent is yet paternal. It is true the paternity is 
largely, if not usually, fictitious, being determined not by known father- 
hood but by the ceremony of giving a bow and arrow to the mother by 
one among the possible fathers of the child, but this hardly mitigates the 
significance of the main fact that descent is reckoned through the males. 
Interesting to students of American Indian society will be the sections in 
which Mr Rivers' deals with clan divisions, showing, as he does, by act- 
ual examples the progressive sundering of different sections of a clan 
from a position in which intermarriage is prohibited between them to one 
in which marriage is allowed. Scarcely, if at all, second in interest are 
the descriptions of the elaborate dairy rituals, about which the religious 
life of this peculiar people centers. In each of the two great divisions 
there are common and sacred herds of buffalo, but while the Teivaliol 
have sacred herds of but one kind, there are several distinct grades of 
herds and dairies among the Tartharol, varying in degree of sanctity and 
complication of ritual up to the crowning Ti dairies. The priests of these 
dairies are always drawn from the Teivaliol, or one special Tartharol clan 
called Melgarsol. The mythology behind this dairy ritual strikes one 
as decidedly meager in comparison, and neither profoundly philosoph- 
ical nor elevated in tone, many of the leading gods being apparently 
deified men. 

One is tempted to write much besides, but it is impossible to do 
more than to suggest a few of the interesting points brought out in this 
book. Mr Rivers' general conclusions, all the more important to us as 
founded on such a wealth of information, are these : He indicates a 
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Strong probability that the Todas are an intrusive tribe which probably 
came into the Nilgari hills from the district of Malabar, on the west 
coast, though certain arguments may be adduced in favor of Mysore or 
Coorg. Secondly, he is of opinion that they represent a decline in cul- 
ture and religion rather than anything approaching a primitive status or 
an arrested development. The Todas would present a most remarkable 
object lesson in evolution if, as Mr Rivers suggests, they should, under 
European influence, now evolve from polyandry through group marriage 
into monogamy. John R. Swanton. 

At the Back of the Black Man' s Mind. Or Notes on the Kingly Office in 
West Africa. By R. E. Dennett. London : Macmillan & Co. ; New 
York : The Macmillan Co., 1906. 8°, 288 pp. 

It is rather curious that in an age so dominated by evolutionary ideas 
two authors dealing with races in very different parts of the world and 
under very different conditions should believe that their present ^^social 
status is a result of degeneration. The above work, very different in scope 
and object from that of Mr Rivers, above reviewed, deals with the religious 
beliefs and social customs of the Bavili and Bini tribes of West Africa, but 
particularly with that higher philosophy which Mr Dennett holds to lie 
behind it. The book consists largely of reprints of several articles by the 
same writer in the journals of the African Society, the Anthropological 
Institute, and the Folk-lore Society, and it is perhaps owing to this fact 
that they present a certain lack of coherence and leave considerable to be 
inferred by a reader not already acquainted with the subject or one who 
does not read with close attention. For the same reason it is difficult to 
give a proper idea of the philosophy here presented, yet it is too interest- 
ing to pass over without making the effort. 

Most writers on West Africa have assumed the religion there found to 
consist of what is called fetishism or ndongoism, involving the use of small 
images supposed to be connected with spirits. These fetishes are divided 
into two classes : " Zinkici Zinzo or Zinkondi (home protecting figures, 
charms, and talismans) and Zinkici Zimbowu (figures into which nails are 
driven)." Mr Dennett gives a very interesting account of them, but he 
denies that they represent all the religion the two peoples he has investi- 
gated possesses. "I believe," says he, "that above and beyond fetish- 
ism or Ndongoism . . . there is a higher form of religion among the 
Bavili which is connected with certain ■ symbols in the form of (i) sacred 
groves; (2) sacred lands and rivers ; (3) sacred trees ; (4) sacred ani- 
mals; (5) omens ; and (6) the seasons." In its last analysis Bavili 



